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REPORT 


[To accompany H. R, 1457] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1457) for the relief of Antranik Ayanian, having considered 
the same, reports favorably thereon without amendment and recom- 
mends that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the status of permanent residence 
in the United States to Antranik Ayanian. The bill provides for an 
appropriate quota deduction and for the payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill was born in Turkey in 1908 and is ¢ 
naturalized citizen of France. He last arrived in the United States as 
a visitor on November 29, 1949. His mother, who is 83 years of age, 
was lawfully admitted into the United States for permanent residence 
at the same time. The records reveal that he was registered for a 
visa under the Turkish quota as far back as 1937. He served in the 
French Army during the war and was taken prisoner by the Germans 
and confined in a concentration camp. His sister and brother-in-law 
are citizens of the United States and he resides with them in William- 
son, W. Va. 

A letter dated September 5, 1950, to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives from the Deputy 
Attorney General with reference to H. R. 6649, which was a bill 
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introduced in the Eighty-first Congress for the relief of the same alien, 
reads as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1950. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CuairMan: This is in response to your request for the views 
of the Department of Justice with respect to the bill (H. R. 6649) for the relief 
of Antranik Ayanian, an alien. 

The bill would provide that, for the purpose of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Antranik Ayanian shall be considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence as of November 29, 1949. It would 
also direct the Secretary of State to instruct the quota control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate immigration quota. 

The files of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of this Department 
disclose that Antranik Ayanian, who is unmarried, was born in Gueyve, Turkey, 
on April 13, 1908. He was naturalized a citizen of France, at Marseille, France, 
on June 10, 1949, and arrived in the United States at the port of New York City, 
on November 29, 1949. Upon his arrival he claimed to be coming to visit his 
sister whom he had not seen for 30 years. His sister is Mrs. Sruhee Ayanian 
Davitian of 319 West Fourth Avenue, Williamson, W. Va., and the alien was 
destined to her. He was in possession of French passport No. 48209, which con- 
tinued to be valid until August 2, 1951. He was temporarily admitted under 
section 3 (2) of the Immigration Act of 1924 until December 29, 1949, but has 
never been legally admitted to the United States for permanent residence, nor 
has he received an extension of his temporary stay. He was accompanied by 
his aged mother, Mrs. Rebecca Babikian Ayanian, who was admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence. It is the alien’s stated desire to remain 
permanently in this country. He is, however, unlawfully in the United States 
in that he has remained longer than permitted after admission as a temporary 
visitor. Proceedings to effect an enforced departure have been held in abeyance 
pending consideration of the instant bill. 

The alien’s brother-in-law, Karnig Davitian, is a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. He has stated that for 10 years he has been endeavoring to 
accomplish the entry into the United States of the alien and his mother; that he 
paid the cost of the alien’s passage to this country; that he has supported him 
since his entry; and that he was instrumental in having the instant bill introduced. 
It was inferred from the brother-in-law’s statement that the alien has never in fact 
been a temporary visitor but was seeking to enter the United States in any manner 
possible and then attempt to remain permanently. The brother-in-law owns a 
restaurant and it is reported that the alien occasionally helps out in the restaurant. 
The assets of the brother-in-law are estimated to be $50,000. There is nothing 
in the record to indicate that the alien is not a person of good moral character. 

The record fails to reveal the length of the alien’s residence in France or to show 
what he did there other than that he was a tailor. Since he is a naturalized 
citizen of France and is in possession of a valid French passport, he should en- 
counter no difficulty in returning to France or, in the event deportation proceed- 
ings are instituted, in being deported to that country. 

The quota of Turkey, to which the alien is chargeable, is oversubscribed and 
an immigration visa is not readily obtainable. The record, however, fails to 
present considerations sufficiently impelling to warrant enactment of special 
legislation granting him a preference over other persons chargeable to that quota. 

Accordingly, this Department is unable to recommend enactment of the bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pryton Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


The late Congressman John Kee, the author of the bill, appeared 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 


House of Representatives and made the following statement in 
support of the bill: 


Antranik Ayanian is, I believe, an Armenian, but he was born in Turkey and 
is now and has been for a number of years a citizen of France. He has, in America, 
a sister and brother-in-law who are citizens of the United States. These relatives 
reside in Williamson, W. Va. (in my congressional district), where for many 
years they have had and still maintain a high standing as industrious, honest, 
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and upright citizens. Ayanian has also a mother who until recently resided 
with him in Marseille, France, but who is now with her daughter (his sister above 
referred to) at Williamson, W. Va. The mother, now 83 years of age, entered 
this country less than a month ago on an immigrant’s visa and was accompanied 
by Antranik, to whom a temporary visa only was issued. His mother was given 
the immigrant’s visa because her daughter’s citizenship in this country entitled 
her to priority on the Turkish quota, while young Ayanian had no such priority. 
Therefore, in order that he might accompany his aged mother to America, he 
was given a temporary visa entitling him to remain here for only 30 days. Inci- 
dentally, the immigration authorities have recently extended this visa to 90 days. 

The bill, H. R. 1457, would, if passed, direct that young Antranik Ayanian 
be considered as having been lawfully admitted to this country for the purpose 
of permanent residence, and would thus permit him to apply, according to orderly 
procedure, for citizenship. 

This case, I assure you, is not the ordinary one of an alien endeavoring to gain 
admittance to this country by any possible device. On the contrary, it is a case 
in which I have been interested for a number of years, not only because of the 
high character of the alien and his family, but because, in my judgment, this man 
Ayanian has not been dealt with fairly nor justly by our Foreign Service repre- 
sentatives in France. It is my conviction that the facts in the case clearly show 
that young Ayanian has been for years, without good reason, refused an immi- 
grant’s visa under the Turkish quota—a visa for which he qualified and to which 
he was long ago, and is now, entitled. May I present the facts? 

Quite some time prior to the outbreak of World War II, young Antranik 
Ayanian and his mother, Rapega Ayanian, left their home in the Near East and 
went to France to establish themselves anew, with, I understand, America as 
their final goal. On July 31, 1937 (please note the date—over 12 years ago), 
young Antranik Ayanian made application for and was approved and registered 
at the American consulate in Marseille, France, for a visa under the Turkish 
quota. I know this to be a fact, because, then being a Member of Congress, on 
March 13, 1938, I wrote at the request of Antranik’s relatives in this country 
to John P. Hurley, then American consul general at Marseille, to ascertain the 
status of the application. 

On March 31, 1938, Consul General Hurley acknowledged the receipt of my 
letter and gave me the following information: 

(1) That the evidence submitted in Mr. Ayanian’s behalf indicates that at the 
present time he is not likely to become a public charge if admitted to the United 
States. 

(2) I quote: ‘He was registered at this consulate in the nonpreference category 
under the Turkish quota on July 31, 1937.” 

(3) Again I quote: “It is considered advisable that Mr. Ayanian await a 
communication from this consulate before proceeding with the preparation of 
his case, and as soon as it appears likely that a quota number will be available 
for him, he will be informed.”’ 

So far as the record discloses and so far as I am informed, the consulate never 
communicated with Mr. Ayanian after his registration, nor following the letter 
addressed to me by Consul General Hurley. He was, therefore, advised to await 
a communication which was either never sent or never received, or both. 

With the breaking out of World War II, young Ayanian either voluntarily 
enlisted or was drafted into the French Army and went to the front to fight on 
the side of the Allies. Some time before the end of the war, he was taken prisoner 
by the Germans and sent to one of the German concentration camps. There he 
remained until the liberation. 

On his return to France after being freed from the concentration camp, Ayanian 
renewed his efforts to secure a visa to enter the United States. I am not advised 
as to all of his efforts, but evidently upon the advice of the American consulate 
at Marseille, he again registered, to wit, on April 2, 1947—-10 years after his 
yrevious registration. Why he was required to again register I do not know. 
There is no record that his previous registration was canceled (except as hereafter 
appears), and I know of no authority having been granted to our consuls to cancel 
registrations without cause. All indications are that the consul’s action in the 
case was arbitrary and unjustified. It may have been that, when Ayanian re- 
turned from the German concentration camp and made inquiry as to the status 
of his case, our consul general overlooked the fact that he was already registered 
and required a second registration through a misunderstanding of the facts. But 
if this was the case, why would a succeeding consul general insist on ignoring the 
— of July 31, 1937, even after his attention had been specifically called 
to it 
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In April 1947, after an interval of 10 years following Ayanian’s registration in 
1937, I wrote a letter of inquiry to Consul General L’Heureux at Marseille and 
received a reply over the signature of the then Consul General Boise C. Hart, Jr., 
in which he said: 

“Mr. Ayanian is not entitled to any preference under the immigration law, 
is registered on the waiting list of intending immigrants under the Turkish quota 
of April 2, 1947,’’ thus absolutely ignoring the 1937 registration of the intending 
immigrant. Mr. Hart then proceeds to advise me that, in view of the excessive 
demand under the Turkish quota of those ‘‘who were registered prior to Mr. 
Ayanian,”’ it would be perhaps 5 years before his turn would be reached on the 
waiting list. Consul General Hart was evidently either unadvised of Ayanian’s 
1937 registration or he deliberately ignored it. As a matter of fact, there can be 
no possible doubt that Ayanian’s name had, at the time of Mr, Hart’s letter to 
me, already been reached on the waiting list of the Turkish quota, and that 
Ayanian had not been so notified as the former consul general had agreed to do, 
The failure to notify him may have been because he was then serving at the front 
in the French Army or because he was then in the German concentration camp, 
which, in either case, should certainly not have been a reason to penalize him. 
He should have been granted his visa as soon as he was free and able to contact 
the consulate. 

As I have shown, however, when Ayanian was finally freed from German 
imprisonment and in April 1947 was able to get in contact with the American 
consulate, he was set back 10 years by being required to register anew. Thus his 
name was put at the bottom of a waiting list composed of all those who had 
registered thereon since July 21, 1937, the date on which he had registered 10 
years before—a fact which, without explanation, was ignored by the then consul 
general at Marseille. I should add, however, that in a letter addressed to me 
by American Consul General C. W. Gray on February 19, 1948, he advised 
me as follows in regard to the registration list. Consul Gray said: ‘‘I have to 
inform you that all waiting lists of intending immigrants prior to January 1, 1944, 
were abolished under the terms of the current visa regulation.” 

It was not stated, and I have not attempted to find out, what authority is 
responsible for what the consul designates as the “current visa regulations.’’ 
I insist that no authority can legally or in good conscience make or promulgate 
a change in an established rule and give it retroactive effect to the end that rights 
established under the original rule will be destroyed. There is every reason to 
believe that Ayanian’s name was reached on the Turkish quota during the 7 
years between 1937, when he registered, and 1944, when Consul Gray says the 
rules were changed. If so, and he was not notified according to the understand- 
ing, it was an injustice to him to issue a new rule in 1944 depriving him of any 
rights he may have acquired under his 1937 registration. Indeed, I seriously 
question that any authority was ever legally vested in anybody to arbitrarily 
abolish lists all over the world under which countless persons had been hopefully 
waiting for years. 

This man Ayanian, for whom the bill H. R. 6649 was introduced, judged by 
his appearance, conduct, and reputation, possesses in full measure those qualities 
of industry, skill, honesty, sobriety, and moral character deemed necessary for a 
good American citizen. He has been tested upon the battlefields of France and 
in the concentration camps of Hitler’s Germany. To my certain knowledge, he 
has been trying for 13 years to come to America with the object of applying for 
and becoming an American citizen. That his efforts were not sooner successful 
has been through no fault of his own. 

During all of this effort, dating from July 1937 and extending down to the 
present, I have endeavored to assist bim so far as I could properly do so. We 
succeeded in getting leave for his 83-year-old mother to enter the country, but 
this leave was granted because of the fact that her daughter’s American citizenship 
gave to the mother a priority not accorded to herson. Unless the son is permitted 
to remain and to apply for citizenship, it will mean his return to France within the 
next few weeks and an indefinite continuation of his long time—now 13 years— 
of waiting. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, express the hope that your committee will give to this 
matter your sympathetic and favorable consideration. 


The committee, after consideration of all the facts in the case, is 
of the opinion that the bill (H. R. 1457) should be enacted. 
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